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Polish-German detente of 1933,1 which culminated in the Polish-
German non-aggression pact of the 26th January, 1934. If so, this
was perhaps the principal positive result which the Four-Power Pact
produced; for its eventual acceptance by all the four signatories, and
by all the other countries, except Poland, whose interests were
affected, had been purchased at the price of emptying the text of
almost any meaning that was not already expressed in other diplo-
matic instruments that were already in force.
The new features, embodied in the original Italian draft, had been,
first, the suggestion (contained in the Italian Article 1) that the four
Powers should impose their joint policy upon other countries; second,
the declaration that one point in this policy should be a territorial
revision of the Peace Treaties (Italian Article 2); third, the under-
taking that in the event of a breakdown of the Disarmament Con-
ference, Germany should be permitted by the other three Powers to
attain, in practice, that equality of rights which had been assured to
her in the matter of armaments, on condition that she consented
to attain it by stages (Italian Article 3); fourth, the hint that, in the
colonial sphere, Italy and Germany should receive some satisfaction
of their claims at the hands of the United Kingdom and France
(Italian Article 4). In the final text, as initialled on the 7th June, 1933,
the first and fourth of these original distinctive features of the project
were not to be found at all, while the second and the third were
retained in so shadowy a form that their survival could barely be
detected. The reaffirmation of the principle of the revision of treaties
was reduced to a formal tribute of equal respect for Articles 10, 16
and 19 of the Covenant of the League. The permission for Germany
to rearm by stages, if the Disarmament Conference were to break
down, was replaced by a statement (which might assuredly have been
supposed to go without saying) that, in the event of a breakdown,
the four contracting parties reserved 'the right to re-examine these
questions between themselves under the present agreement with
a view to ensuring their solution through the appropriate channels'.2
The negativeness of the result actually achieved was indicated
indirectly in the German Government's hesitation, at the last moment,
over initialling the final text, and explicitly in the terms of the
covering despatch with which the text to be initialled was com-
municated by Sir John Simon to the British Ambassador in Rome.
1 See pp. 185-8 above.
3 For these crucial differences between the first draft of the Pact and the
final version, see tlie synoptic presentation of the texts in locc. citt. on p. 209
above.